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FOUR POEMS 


ON AN OFFICIAL OCCASION 


“The Minister Plenipotentiary, in charge of the Spanish Embassy 
in ale grey n, will receive on the occasion of the First Anniver- 
sary of the War in Spain, the representatives of the organiza- 

sym} ns ng with the government of the Spanish Republic, ai 
the Spanish Embassy on the evening of July 17th, 1937, at nine 
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HIS elegant house the wealthy lady built: 
So perfectly patent Luxury. Grace. 
High ceilings, narrow panels, the dull paint; 
Parquet, mosaic, tile, and porte-cochere ; 
Library, fountain, patio, and garden: 
Credit the house with all it meant to be, 


Involute shell, ornate and beautiful. 


[59] 
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Here, without equipage or retinue, 

By bus and day-coach, four to the taxi-cab, 
Deserving people — strange diplomacy ! — 
Presume to come, in comfortable dress, 

Passed by the butler and receiving-line, 

To fill the ball-room, hear the chamber-music, 
(The trio in white jackets at their playing!) — 
Listen to eloquence, for once be those 

For whom the sumptuous repast was spread. 


Or simply go through hall and vestibule 

On the dark lawn, under the heavy trees, 
Pleased to move slowly, free from argument, 
Pleased to imagine our tall comeliness ; 
Disturbed to find this hunger in the heart 
For ceremonial, for spacious ease, 

For conscience to forget tomorrow’s meeting. 


And comforted to know our kin are here. 


O summer warmth! O decent human love! 
Here, in the shell of the old, the new world moving. 


[60] 




















Rolfe Humphries 
SONG FOR LATER SUMMER 


Brown grain, yellow flower 

Ere the Autumn calendar: 
Quarrelsome voice, quiet heat 

Dry lawn, dust on lane and leaf. 
Noon hangs on from nine till four ; 
Air commands, Endure, endure! 
Man and wife, at end of day, 
Turning to each other, say 


How much earlier dark is here. 


—~ NOT LOVE, BUT ARDOR” 


The eye, completely white, 


As in a statue’s face, 


Requires the closing lid. 


The wild, unholy shriek 
Cries out to feel the touch 


Before the full embrace. 


And the poor mouth, unfed, 
Hungry in hope and darkness, 


‘Takes its profoundest kiss, 


Not love, but ardor, this: 
Whereby we much improve 
The sickly wish of love. 


[61] 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN SCENE 


The wide air surrounding 
This soft female place, 

The open undulant hills, 
The naked chance of light, 
Meadow and mole and moss, 
The pretty little grove, 

The path, the secret road. 


And the tall obelisk 

Dial to plain and mountain, 
Reminder to the sight 

And testament of men 
Where only humble males 
Tend car and furnace, till 


Garden, and water ground. 


And the young devotees, 

Back to the grass, the hand 
Flung back above the shoulder, 
And the bent knee upraised : 
Europa’s innocence, 

The heat of Pasiphae’s 
Dispelled in thoughtful speech, 
Gone, to the wide air given. 
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Rolfe Humphries 


Yard where no snow-white bull, 

With swollen dewlap goes, 

Meekly over the green, 

Garlanded, bright of horn: 

O Majesty! O Love! 

But serious ministers 

Serve in their several parts, 

Safe in their good behavior. 
Whom virtue gentles, rude 


To mock their decent ways. 


Pity. Reject. And praise 

The parlor by the track, 

The simple fuchsia grown 
Beneath the shade half-down: 
And praise the railroad yard, 
And praise the railroad whores: 
Praise ugliness for once, 


All that is barren, real, 


All that is tough and hard. 


Rolfe Humphries 


[63] 
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NEWS REEL 


The tides beat up the shores of Spain, 
The loud, omnivorous breakers clash 
Like armies on the sand in vain. 

In blood and sun the banners flash. 


Arenaed in a theater, 

Or through the arches of the press 
We watch the jungle-scene of war, 
We hear the screams of circuses. 


This is the bread that Nero gave us, 
Pink candy for a headless child. 
It will take more than Christ to save us, 
Fools, by our own death beguiled. 
Marshall Schacht 
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SONG 


Take the leaf falling now and autumn falling 
and the earth falling from the sun 

take the suburban Sunday afternoon 

the couples walking in the desolate park 


the wind’s chill blowing on their flesh. 


Or the city the scene of love affairs 
against a background of railed tenement 
and lamplit stone where the unemployed 
provide a chorus with appropriate gestures 


the begging hand the hopeless walk. 


Cosy in coat and gloves we will watch winter 
turn down the sun strip the few trees 
gradually and drive the circling gulls 
upstream past wharf and factory 

to pick up a living somehow until spring. 


D. 8. Savage 
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TWO POEMS 


TO AN AGING TENNIS PLAYER 


Lay by your rackets now; 
Not always to the net 
Follow the stricken ball, 


For game and set. 


Harry the court no more 

With quartering stroke and stride; 
The canvas sags with rain, 

The gut sings wide. 


The pumping heart, the breath 
Caught short, spent limbs that bend, 

Clean triumph-smash and drive, 
These have an end. 


Leaves drift to the lines 
Here in October haze; 

Enough of strong delight 
And sunlit days. 


‘Time’s back-hand slice falls fair, 
His arm swings fast and loose ; 
Yield with all honor now: 
The score is deuce. 
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L. Robert Lind 


TWELVE GAUGE SONNET 


A man will hunt until he finds a rabbit, 

And drag his wet boots through the stalk-strewn fields ; 
He will not strain against that primal habit, 

But scatter the death that every shotgun yields. 

Where the rail-fence and hedge-row come together, 
Man kicks the brush for what may hide beneath. 

Grey sky and frost and yellow-pumpkin weather 


Draw him again to brave the wind’s chill teeth. 


Nimrod of steel and powder, the corn-rows harry, 
Quarter the stump-field till your hands grow cold; 

For every rabbit that your coat may carry, 

One will go free to mock you when you are old, 

And, flaunting his white flag over the marshy hollow, 
Will leave you, in dreams vainly to thunder and follow. 


L. Robert Lind 


{67} 
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THREE POEMS 
GHOSTLY CONSOLATION 


Now in a little time we breathe the gas; 
now in a little time the Goths outnumber 
the flaccid Romans, and our spires of glass 
splinter about the bodies that encumber 
our stairs no human foot survives to pass. 


But even from decadence we extract 
— even as we falter in the devil rhumba — 
emancipation from some wormy lumber 


our attic-loading predecessors stacked. 


Though we have earned the scorpion and the rod, 


we know that, while engulfed in dusk and umber 
our thigh bones work their way beneath the clod, 
we may sleep sound, unharassed in our slumber 
by writhings of a broken-hearted god. 


OF WASTED TIMI 


Across our sonnet-scape they wing their flight, 
the little kiss god and his Cyprian dam; 
fleet the Eumenides pursue: bleared sight, 


brow-trenches, and a flabby diaphragm - 


which plunges sonneteer in piteous plight. 


[68 ] 

















C. Bradford Mitchell 


Then of her beauty does he question make; 
yet, having proved it but a diagram, 
he falls to substancing his lovely sham, 


as dreamer his dream darling, half awake. 


Gather we rosebuds! — but the day is late, 
the gardener goes armed, the great I Am 
will merely put us out and lock the gate. 
Safer to sup our consolative dram 


of ninety-five proof humdrum laced with hate. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


On Looking Into a Mirror 


This polyhedral figure which we two, 
doubled to four, inhabit for an hour 

daily explodes to send us whirling through 
spirals of fear and cylinders of power 


in the terrific sphere of gentle blue. 


Each pattern fluid as a midnight wraith 
in turn dissolves its shelter as we cower ; 
single against the crash of dome and tower 


stands firm the tetrahedron of our faith. 


[69] 
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Let neither separately from day recall 
his mirror self: not that bright death brings dower 
of torment; but that, lacking wall and wall, 
our pyramid, unsteady as a flower, 
will fall, and break the living in its fall. 
C. Bradford Mitchel! 


FOR MY THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Seeing you again after so long not seeing 

What shall I say except that I find you changed? 

This is not the person I dreamed of, nor this the patte: 
Of life planned for you, jealously prearranged 


And this is sad, I say, that so many years of protest 
Leave you thus quiet, the heavy dark hair in place 
And nothing to speak of power in your light way of speaking 


Nothing to speak of tumult in your pretty face. 


So this is you, I say; and my eyes reproach you 
For being so fashioned a creature of compromise. 
But here I stop, recognizing you suddenly, as I dreamed you, 


In these drowned, dissatisfied eyes. 


Savila Harvey 


{70} 




















TWO POEMS 
UNDER 


Under 

in caves in hidden roots in slums 

in labyrinths of darkness 

in the damp jungle or the creeping swamp 


they move and the earth heaves and is frightened 


under familiar hill and sea and ivory tower 

they move 

dense as the burning nucleus of a star 

their ecstasy their tongueless lamentations shake the trees 
blacken the sky 


Time is not theirs their eyes 

their form 

a blind tormented Maelstrom 

slow coiling horror and fantastic joy 
no bomb can injure no sword break 
no Theseus 

no shafts of air 

pierce to the fetid lair 

no revolution 


hurls the great monster into light 
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tormented 

deeper than thread of thought will reach 
stronger than ugliness and beauty 

they wait 

and will not die. 


RONDO AND GIGUE 


Rondo and gigue and sarabande, 
The needle halts, 

The wind whistles in the icicles, 
The eye is dimmed. 


There is a dance of death among the tulips, 
Two posters hover in the background, 
Poison looks in at the open window, 

And the stars are cold. 


The moon gathers her long cloak about her, 
Her long banners streaming in the wind, 
Ice knocks at the door of summer, 

And the heart stops. 


Crowds gather about the factories, 

There is a paper snowstorm at the Opera, 
And the old lady, a reader of Proust, stammers: 
We must be protected. 


[72] 
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Michael Roberts 


Slowly, the spring congeals, the mouth hardens; 
Frost closes the passion-flower, 

Slowly, and a foliage of decency 

Falls, in the winter, in the hard season. 


There is nothing to be afraid of in the silence, 
There is nothing at all to kill, 


The dagger has found its poisoned mark, 
And the eye can rest. 


Michael Roberts 
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ROCK AND PAVEMENT 
STORM OVER NEW YORK 


The sky law is being laid down powerfull 

In these ragged flares of light that explode on the thick shade 
Which towering buildings lock with the midnight. 

And oceans of black sound hurtle along these byways 

As if the mouth of the sky were feeding contempt 

Into the steel and unmoving jaws of the city. 


It is too good to hide from: with a smooth and willing engine, 
We lunge out into the rain and the thunde: 

Seeing the wet street as a broad shore of light 

Through which shadows scurry their way with much noise. 
So give us much slanted rain and sound, Wind! 

Drunkenly try to tear apart these buildings 

That thrust with stolid demeanor for your clouds. 


Wake, unsteady roof of the nightstorm. 

You cannot be more excited thunder and lightning 
Than my mind is, as it strikes into new pools 

Of the yellow glare on the wet pavements! 


AQUARIUM 


The sound of water and the people’s talk 

Echo on walls where phantom forms are strung. 
It is a wavering dream through which I walk, 
And turn myself to see what life is swung 
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With but thin effort. Life and death flare out 
With the shark’s veering, the eel’s slippery curve. 
Beyond the cloudy glass, I stand about 


And gaze at colors, and spears of fish that swerve. 


The sea is here; yet it is not the sea. 
Light and the shadows strike the sanded cage; 
And the thick glance, the strangeness thrust at me 


Shoulders along its burden of calm rage. 


I shall be silent through the galleries, 
Looking at things in water and air that pass, 
As if my thoughts were interlaced with these, 


As if a dream were misting walls of glass. 


ON THE MAINE ROCKS 


The hard wafers of rock tightly pinned on every side, 
I stand, facing the sea... The slash of the water, 
A moon with four slivers of cloud making a tree of light, 


} 


Speckling the swells as far as I can see, 

Ocean and rock leaping together, sounding — 
Something of these I take to me. 

The black sides of the waves tower, fade out; 

The light motions — and the water slaps down hard 
With long coiling tons of weight: 


A grey tide slowly moves its thunderers nearer my feet. 


I think that my love for you is like this sea, 


Restless within me, shaking my body like mighty shoulders 


[75] 
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of an undivined power. 
I feel its echo in my heart; I hear its heavy tread on the 
flat wastes — 
A love terrible and searing, struggling its way 
And crashing on rocks within, as I stand with the universe 
moving about me... 
A love terrible as the sea, and like the sea 
Never to be satisfied or fulfilled. 
Daniel W. Smythe 


DISCOVERY 


Two gleaming words cast up in conversation ; 

A tale vaguely related by a friend; 

From these I mapped your country and foreloved 
Its air, grew restless for its exploration. 


I thumbed no lexicon for your gleaming words, 
No day-dream mistranslation feared. And now, 
Although the sun befriends me, I stand cold and puzzled 
Among your alien trees and unfamiliar birds. 
Rupert Hodge 
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TWO POEMS 


WHO WOULD BE VALIANT 


Speak then in figures, trusting they will know 
(But not too well) whereof we would attest ; 
One should be delicate in grief although 


The fox gnaws ever deeper at the breast. 


Let us go robed in metaphor among 
Our friends, the ripped flesh to itself resigned: 
They too hide wounds unnamed, even the young 


Whose frightened eyes beseech us to be blind. 


SOUTHERN FARM 


The corn is taller where the soy bean grows 
Heavy between the rows; 
The land is terraced, circling mounds of earth 
Insuring a season’s worth 
Of kudzu hay whose tangled roots will hold 
From flood the humus gold. 
And on the hill beyond the covered bridge 
Is a small ridge 
Of seedling pine and locust. It was best 
To give the soil a rest, 
And plant new crops W here alw ays there had been cotton. 
But the old mules and | have not forgotten. 
Kathleen Sutton 
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ILLOGICAL DAYS 
A SHORT STORY 


This was when fathers were prophets and children dreamt, 
before bible or meaning, 

when the morning murmur was of children and rain, 

the sound of drinking good; 

when fiery cats walked in the field, 

iigers the same and friendly, 

their electric eyes burning in deepest greens. 


Remember the foreign court of childhood 
and the ambassadors of buttered bread ? 


THE DEMON 


The demon is knocking with illogical days — 
hear the buzzsaw, the familiar stir? 

The gates creak: 

Life the terrifying peeps; 

there is deathening music. 


Canary, 
how can you live, 
singing each day! 





























Sydney Salt 
TOY-SHOP 


The skies lie broken, 

those of earliest colors 

and the,later potted ; 

here a pincushion of stars, 

there the round patch of spilled yellow, 
often nicely propped in the heavens; 
and, of course, the ever-moon, 

a more real ribbon, 


pale and blue enough for lady’s hair. 


A LOVE POEM 


For J.R. 


I saw flowers in your eyes 

and roots of flowers, 

and above, the heavenly surmise 
of sun; 

I saw the golden petals fall 


and nameless other golden things. 


Now, my forest of desire 
is the leaf of your smile. 


Sydney Salt 
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REPLY TO CENSURE 


Repulse the staring eye, 

The hostile gaze of hate, 
And check the pedantry 

Of the inveterate 


Defamers of the good. 
They mock the deepest thought, 
Condemn the fortitude 
Whereby true work is wrought. 


Though just men are reviled 
When cravens cry them down, 
The brave keep undefiled 

A wisdom of their own. 


The bold wear toughened skin 
That keeps sufficient store 
Of dignity within, 
And quiet at the core. 
Theodore Roethke 
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FOR MY PEOPLE 


my people everywhere singing their slave songs re- 
peatedly: their dirges and their ditties and their blues 
and jubilees, praying their prayers nightly to an un- 
known god, bending their knees humbly to an unseen 
power ; 


my people lending their strength to the years: to the 
gone years and the now years and the maybe years, 
washing ironing cooking scrubbing sewing mending hoe- 
ing plowing digging planting pruning patching dragging 
along never gaining never reaping never knowing and 


never understanding; 


my playmates in the clay and dust and sand of Alabama 
backyards playing baptizing and preaching and doctor 
and jail and soldier and school and mama and cooking 
and playhouse and concert and store and Miss Choomby 
and hair and company; 


the cramped bewildered years we went to school to 
learn to know the reasons why and the answers to and 
the people who and the places where and the days when, 
in memory of the bitter hours when we discovered we 
were black and poor and small and different and nobody 


} 


cared and nobody wondered and nobody understood ; 


[81] 
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For the boys and girls who grew in spite of these things to 


be Man and Woman, to laugh and dance and sing and 
play and drink their wine and religion and success, to 
marry their playmates and bear children and then die 
of consumption and anemia and lynching; 


For my people thronging 47th Street in Chicago and Lenox 


For 


For 


Avenue in New York and Rampart Street in New 
Orleans, lost disinherited dispossessed and HAPPY 
people filling the cabarets and taverns and other people’s 
pockets needing bread and shoes and milk and land and 


money and Something — Something all our own; 


my people walking blindly spreading joy, losing time 
being lazy, sleeping when hungry, shouting when bur- 
dened, drinking when hopeless, tied and shackled and 
tangled among ourselves by the unseen creatures who 
tower over us omnisciently and laugh; 


my people blundering and groping and floundering in 
the dark of churches and schools and clubs and societies, 
associations and councils and committees and conven- 
tions, distressed and disturbed and deceived and devoured 
by money-hungry glory-craving leeches, preyed on by 
facile force of state and fad and novelty by false prophet 
and holy believer ; 
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Margaret Watker 


For my people standing staring trying to fashion a better 


ct 


way from confusion from hypocrisy and misunderstand- 
ing, trying to fashion a world that will hold all the 
people all the faces all the adams and eves and their 
countless generations; 


a new earth rise. Let another world be born. Let a 
bloody peace be written in the sky. Let a second genera- 
tion full of courage issue forth, let a people loving 
freedom come to growth. Let a beauty full of healing 
and a strength of final clenching be the pulsing in our 
spirits and our blood. Let the martial songs be written, 
let the dirges disappear. Let a race of men now rise 
and take control! Margaret Waiker 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Poetry has the pleasure of announcing seven prizes this 
year — the longest roll of honors in the twenty-five years of 
its history. We list them with grateful acknowledgments 
to the donors: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 

twenty-third time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon 
O. Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chicago 
lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, to be awarded for the twenty- 
fourth time; presented this year by the Friday Club 
of Chicago, a society of Chicago women which has 
financed, ever since 1922, a number of Porrry’s prizes. 

The Oscar Blumenthal Prize for Poetry, founded last 
year by Mr. Charles M. Leviton of Chicago, and to 
continue annually as a memorial to a great student and 
admirer of modern verse by his close friend. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded for the third 
time, and to be continued annually by three friends 
of the magazine in memory of a lover of poetry 

The Harriet Monroe Memorial Prize, initiated this yea 
by Mrs. Inez Cunningham Stark of Chicago, a friend 
of Portry’s founder and of the magazine; to be con- 
tinued annually. 

The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize, founded this year 
through the generosity of Marion Strobel (Mrs. James 

Herbert Mitchell) of Chicago; to be continued annually, 
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Announcement of Awards 


The Midland Authors Prize, awarded for the seventh 
time to a young poet resident in one of the twelve 
central states which are represented in the Society of 
Midland Authors. 

The editors and advisory committee of PorTry constitute 
the jury of awards. Poems by members of the jury are not 
considered for prizes. It has also been against our policy to 
repeat the awarding of individual prizes. Under this rule 
the following poets of our twenty-fifth year are hors con- 
cours: Wallace Stevens and Marianne Moore, for the Ley- 
inson Prize; Marya Zaturenska, for the Guarantors Prize; 
Marion Strobel, for the Blumenthal Prize; David Schubert, 
for the Davis Prize. 

We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems 
printed during the past year in Volumes XLVIX and L 
of Porerry (October 1936 through September 1937), with 
reference also to each poet’s general achievement or promise. 


The HeLten Harre Levinson Prize of one hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, published in PorTry during its twenty-fifth 
year, is awarded to 


LovuisE BoGan 


of New York City for Three Poems, printed in Porrry for 
November, 1936, and reprinted in her recent volume, The 
Sleeping Fury. 
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This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for 4/] Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 

1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 

1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 

1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Cods. 

1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson for Averel Gray. 

1924—Amy Lowell for Evelyn Ray. 

1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning for The Four Winds. 

1926—Mark Turbyfill for 4 Marriage with Space. 

1927—Maurice Lesemann for New Poems. 

1928—Elinor Wylie for Four Poems. 

1929—Marijorie Allen Seiffert for Bread Out of Iron. 

1930—Hart Crane, for The Bridge. 

1931—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for Three Sonnets. 

1933—Marianne Moore, for Part of a Novel, Part of a Poem, Part 
of a Play. 

1934—Horace Gregory, for Men of Three Ages. 

1935—Mary Barnard, for Spectral Tunes. 

1936—Robert Penn Warren, for The Garden. 


The GuARANTORS Prize of one hundred dollars for a 
poem or group of poems published in Porrry during its 
twenty-fifth year is awarded to 


W. H. AupEN 
of Harborne, England, for Two Poems, printed in PorEtry 
for January, 1937. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows: 
1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven. 
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Announcement of Awards 


1914—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwellers. 
1915—“H. D.,” for Poems. 
1916—John Gould Fletcher, for 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for T/e Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for Te Beanstalk. 
1921—Ford Madox Ford, for 4 House. 

1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 

1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost House. 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 

1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Juniata, 

1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. 

1929—H. Boner, for Memoranda of Various Phenomena. 
1930—Abbie Huston Evans, for On This Hill. 

1931—Wiilliam Carlos Williams, for The Botticellian Trees. 
1933—Elder Olson, for Essay on Deity and A Novel in 
1934—Hildegarde Flanner, for A Ballad and Lyrics. 
1935—Winfield Townley Scott, for Biography for Traman. 
1936—Marya Zaturenska, for Everlasting Morning. 


Arizona Poems. 


Pictures. 





The Oscar BLUMENTHAL PRIZE FOR 


Poetry of one 
hundred dollars, 


for a poem or group of poems published 
Poretry during its twenty-fifth year, is awarded to 


Tuomas Hornssy FERRIL 


of Denver, Colorado, for Words for Leadville, printed in 
Poetry for October, 1936. 


Chis prize has been awarded once before, as follows: 
1936—Marion Strobel, for Lyrics 
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The JEANNETTE SEWELL Davis Prize of one hundred 
dollars for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, 
offered this year for the third time through three friends of 
Poetry, is awarded to 


WILLIAM PILLIN 


of Chicago, for his group of three poems, Walking Through 
Daylight, printed in Portry for November, 1936. 


The HarrretT Monroe Memoriat Prize of one hun- 
dred dollars — to be given, at the judges’ discretion, prefer- 
ably for a sonnet or group of sonnets published in Portry 
during its twenty-fifth year —is awarded to 


FRANKLIN FoLsom 


of New York City, for his group of three poems, 4 Roos 
in a House, printed in Porrry for June, 1937. This annual 
prize is inaugurated with the present award. 


The Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize of one hundred 
dollars, for a lyric poem or group of lyric poems published 
in Porrry during its twenty-fifth year, is awarded to 


Rocer RouGHTON 


of London, England, for his poem, Tomorrow Will Be 
Difficult, printed in Porrry for October, 1936. This award 
initiates the prize. 
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The MipLtanp AutHors Prize of fifty dollars, donated 
by the Society of Midland Authors for work by a poet resi- 
dent in one of the twelve midland states, is awarded to 


STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 


of Chicago, for his group of four poems, Facing the Day, 
printed in Porrry for February, 1937. 


This prize has previously been awarded as follows: 
1929—Gladys Campbell, for Seven Poems. 
1930—Polly Chase Boyden, for poems in Poerry. 
1931—Robert Fitzgerald, for Mutations. 
1933—Allen Tate, for The Rooftree. 
1935—C. A. Millspaugh, for Out of a Soundless Land. 
1936—Edward Weismiller, for The Latched Gate. 


In addition to the above awards, the following poems 

receive HoNoRABLE MENTION: 

Entropy, by John Mavrogordato (October). 

Rehearsal Against Time (group), by Samuel French Morse 
(June). 

The Unerring Flower (group), by Paul Eaton Reeve (Au- 
gust). 

Six Poems, by Marguerite V. Young (March). 

Homage to Audubon (group), by John Peale Bishop (Feb- 
ruary). 

Five for Jules Romains (group) by Clark Mills (March). 

Scarabs for the Living (group), by R. P. Blackmur (Feb- 
ruary). 

Inquiries (group) by Frederick ten Hoor (November). 
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Song for the Times (group), by Eli Cantor (October). 

Lanterns in the Wind (group), by Sterling North (March). 

Two Poems, by Winfield Townley Scott (July). 

Past and Present (group), by Richmond Lattimore (Feb- 
ruary). 

Slow Invasion (group), by Lola Pergament (May). 

Two Poems, by Delmore Schwartz (February). 

The Hunted Voice (group), by Elda Tanasso (April). 

On a Thread (group), by Bertha Ten Eyck James (No- 
vember). 

The Speaking Wind (group), by Peyton Houston (De- 
cember). 

How Otherwise? (group), by May Lewis (November). 

Two Mornings and Two Evenings (group), by Elizabeth 
Bishop (July). 

Lyrics (group), by Laura Lee Bird (June). 

Within Be Fed, by Kenneth Slade Alling (April). 


While it has been our custom to give in our regular No- 
vember Prize Award Numbers the full lists of awards in 
previous years, the length of these lists now prohibits a con- 
tinuance of this practice. We must therefore refer our 
readers to the issue of November, 1936, for a complete list 
of poets honored by earlier prizes. 

We again strongly recommend, to individual patrons and 
o clubs alike, the endowment of prizes and scholarships for 
poets similar to those given annually, in the larger American 
communities and abroad, to painters, sculptors, architects, 
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and musicians. The Guggenheim Foundation and the Pul- 
itzer Prize — together with several special recognitions such 
as the Shelley Memorial Award (endowed by the late Mary 
P. Sears), the Hopwood Awards to students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the hospitality of the McDowell 
and Yaddo Foundations — are the only public endowments 
which allow poets to enjoy their benefits, whereas large 
annual or biennial grants — $1,000, $1,500, and even much 
more —are permanently endowed in great numbers to 
reward excellence in the other arts. 

In order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts 
or bequests, it is our custom to suggest two plans which offer 
as much freedom from local and conservative prejudices as 
any artistic endowment in perpetuity can hope for. We shall 


be glad to supply this information on request. 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


According to our custom, we reprint a few of the shorter 
poems on which our awards are based. 

We regret that lack of space prevents our reprinting the 
long poem by Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Words for Leadville; 
because of its special style and structure, it cannot be fairly 


represented by excerpts. 
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Of the Three Poems by Louise Bogan, we reprint one: 
THE SLEEPING FURY 


Rome, Museo delle Jerme 





You are here now, 
Who were so loud and feared, in a symbol before me, 
Alone and asleep, and I at last look long upon you. 


Your hair fallen on your cheek, no longer in the semblance of 
serpents 

Lifted in the gale; your mouth, that shrieked so, silent. 

You, my scourge, my sister, lie asleep like a child, 

Who, after rage, for an hour quiet, sleeps out its tears. 


The days close to winter, 

Rough with strong sound. We hear the sea and the forest. 
And the flames of your torches fly, lit by others, 

Ripped in the wind, in the night. The black sheep for sacrifice 
Huddle together. The milk is cold in the jars. 





All to no purpose, as before, the knife whetted and plunged, 
The shout raised, to match the clamor you have given them. 
You alone turn away, not appeased; unaltered, avenger. 


Hands full of scourges, wreathed with your flames and your adders, 
You alone turned away, but did not move from my side, 
Under the broken light, when the soft nights took the torches. 


At thin morning you showed, thick and wrong in that calm, 

The ignoble dream and the mask, sly, with slits at the eyes, 

Pretense and the half-sorrow, beneath which a coward’s hope 
trembled. 


You uncovered at night, in the locked stillness of houses, 
False love due the child’s heart, the kissed-out lie, the embraces 
Made by the two who for peace tenderly turned to each other. 


You who know what we love, but drive us to know it; 
You with your whips and shrieks, bearer of truth and of solitude; 
You who give, unlike men, to expiation your mercy. 
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Dropping the scourge when at last the scourged advances to meet 


You, when the hunted turns, no longer remain the hunter 
But stand silent and wait, at last returning his gaze. 


Beautiful now as a child whose hair, wet with rage and tears 
Clings to its face. And now I may look long upon you 
Having once met your eyes. You lie in sleep and forget me. 
Alone and strong in my peace, I look upon you in yours. 


Of W. H. Auden’s Two Poems, we reprint the first: 


JOURNEY TO ICELAND 


And the traveller hopes: let me be far from any 

Physician. And the ports have names for the sea, 
The citiless, the corroding, the sorrow. 
And North means to all Reject. 


And the great plains are forever where the cold fish is hunted, 
And everywhere. The light birds flicker and flaunt. 
Under a scolding flag the lover 
Of islands may see at last, 
Faintly, his limited hope; and he nears the glitter 
Of glaciers, the sterile immature mountains, intense 
In the abnormal day of this world, and a river’s 
Fan-like polyp of sand. 
Then let the good citizen here find marvels of nature: 
The horse-shoe ravine, the issue of steam from a cleft 
In the rock, and rocks, and waterfalls brushing the 
Rocks, and among the rocks birds. 
And the student of prose and conduct places to visit: 
The site of the church where a bishop was put in a bog, 
The bath of a great historian, the rock where an 
Outlaw dreaded the dark. 


Remember the doomed man thrown by his horse and crying 
“Beautiful is the hill-side; I will not go”: 


The old woman confessing: “He that I loved the 
Best, to him I was worst.” 
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For Europe is absent. This is an island and therefore 
Unreal. And the steadfast affections of its dead can be bought 
By those whose dreams accuse them of being 
Spitefully alive. And the pale 


From too much passion of kissing feel pure in its deserts. 

Can they? For the world is, and the present, and the lie. 
And the narrow bridge over the torrent, and the 
Small farm under the crag 


Are the natural setting for the jealousies of a province; 

And the weak vow of fidelity is formed by the cairn: 
And within the indigenous figure on horseback 
On the bridle-path down by the lake 


The blood moves also by crooked and furtive inches, } 
Asks all your questions: “Where is the homage? When 
Shall justice be done? O who is against me? 
Why am I always alone?” 


Present then the world to the world with its mendicant shadow: 
Let the suits be flash, the minister of commerce insane: 

Let jazz be bestowed on the huts, and the beauty’s 

Set cosmopolitan smile. 


For our time has no favourite suburb. No local features 
Are those of the young for whom all wish to care; 
The promise is only a promise, the fabulous 
Country impartially far. 


Tears fall in all the rivers, Again the driver 

Pulls on his gloves and in a blinding snowstorm starts 
On his deadly journey, and again the writer 
Runs howling to his art. 


Of the group of poems by William Pillin, we reprint two: 
WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD 


.... for I remember eyes in which the States 
reflect their endless panoramic sweep. . . . 


A trekking caravan on narrowing trail 
of hungry urchins (subway, cell or slum) 
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tramping past signboards, disinherited, 
dispersed for picking crumbs. Coast to coast 
the sod of neighing prairie darkly gleams 
with jungle fires, shelters for the night. 


Crazed by nostalgia of benzine fumes, 
negro and yankee, jew and wop; they start 


with desperate zest but never to arrive. 


Thunder of sierras, gusting gales, 
the dust of Arizona in their throats; 


tough harbingers of breadless days 
combing the piers, pleading on hostile streets 


nameless and homeless; hobo kids, young tramps 
whistling, intent against familiar jinx 


of badge and uniform near railroad ties; 
there is an absent stare in their eyes 


puzzled and ravenous: some day the trains 
will stop for them or else be dashed 


against thei; suddenly articulate demands. 


BRONZED MEN 


After breathing the stale dust of cities 
which are faded rooms in an old building 
I have a clean and violent longing 

to find a long whiteness, to be among 
bronzed men living in brilliant daylight 
of a clay desert and black hills slanting. 
O falcons aspiring to sun’s laurel! 
Beware of the merchants who scribble 

on the blank pages of your lives 

till everything is paper and figures 

and the spilled ink is your death-warrant. 
They will bind you with a million gadgets 
till your muscle is limp among ruins 

for even the straight pillars of banks 

are ruins cluttering beautiful landscape. 
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Be not caught in the terrible maze 

of traffic & lights & excavations 

& a million books & a million songs 

& dances in which only the feet whirl 

& kisses in which only the lips feel 

& autos & ugly clothing & 

methods & fashions & attitudes. 

Better to have only a pot and a basket 
than be distracted by tension of numbers. 


For behold how between mountain snows 
and strong brown earth under clear skies 
a race of people lives in beauty 
sheltered in clay from cool winds 

that drift from the crags of the Smokies. } 
With a few things to work with and poetry 

and a song that has tears in it and laughter, 
breathing like green trees, loving completely 

the bronzed man walking through brilliant daylight 
being naked and unburdened and beautiful. 





Of the group by Franklin Folsom, we reprint two poems: 


AFTER MOVING TO A QUIET ROOM 


Here purrs the pillowing kitten and we read. 

The room is radiatored warm and walled 

against siren and tremble from trucks, which commerce-called 
stagger below like pin-game balls that succeed 

at last in entering where no pins impede; 

our table baskets fruit, which yesterday sprawled 
Rubens-ripe in the market. We are installed. 

We smile for speech, and silence is agreed 


But thinking shouts down silence: word-tremblers tea 
our walls open for the quaking world to us 

the cracks in for gateway; echoes from everywhere 
over-run our room, and we pay dues 

in deeds to the trembling invaders. The kitten can spare 


the world, but we cannot so sinuously choose. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL IN 1937 


Hammering shakes a house behind me — 

as weathered planks patch rotten ones 

and rusty nails pierce jamb and joint — 
dizzying the ants in the wood, and blinding. 


Thus poverty, seeking to prop up age 
to linger on through a few more suns, 
adds vacuum to zero to decimal point, 
adds footnote to an empty page. 


And the termites, forced from their tenement houses 
in the ancient wood, now riot-like 

go frenzying asunder here 

until some simple plan arouses. 

And I, as the insects, shaken free 

from sagging structure, must learn to like 

the looking for new plans to engineer 

and better blue-prints to build on 





bitterly. 


We reprint the prize-winning lyric poem by Roger 


Roughton: 
FOMORROW WILL BE DIFFICULT 


White horses plunge hysterical through glass, 
And silent waters creep below the street, 

Vhile falling thunder-clouds in valleys meet 
Where yellow fungus grows instead of grass. 
And iron 
Stampede 


ires Waiting in the pass 

> shifting crowd that must retreat 
Before the agony, with burning feet, 

Across the barricades of broken glass. 





Electric fingers clutch a waxen hand 

Which crumbles slowly with a sulphur smell; 
The stranger, wanting shelter, rings the bell, 
Repeating prayers he does not understand. 
Doors open, but the rooms are full of sand; 
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White bitter plants are climbing up the well, 
And in the night the graves begin to swell 
Until like sores they fester on the land. 


And these — the loved ones with the faded rose, 
The strong one not afraid of autumn light — 
Together will they understand the joke 

And save the Venus with the broken nose, 
When carefully the old man in the night 

Lets in the bailiff with the bloody cloak? 


Of the group by Stephen Stepanchev, we reprint one poem: 


THIS SISTER EVER 


Brave creature, facing the day, 

turning in fearful need toward lightless hours, 
the morning risen once again in gray: 

who can surprise Medusa’s force, who say to her 
go now, depart, present yourself no more? 


We could demand a freedom from our fathers, 
a freedom from the blood, who could reprieve 
our wild sun-loving selves from out her hand. 


The dark day opens now. We see the air 
sweep noisome streets. We click off bulbs. 
Doors creak; the latch falls; we are off: gone. 


She stands at the turning with grimaces for our woe, 

with halting surmises. She stands on our palms 

painted with tongues. She peers from men’s eyes 

with tauntings, humbling us to our fears. 

Our changes she confounds with opposites, 

stamping her name across our nameless brows. 

She lives no hermit among us, but everywhere: 

we know her strain at our arms, her sure 

painting of anguish in us with her needle brushes. 
Wherever we go she enters; she follows us in our dreams, 
and holds to us through the night, and rouses our sleeping clocks. 


What knowledge can avail? To touch her hem, 
to stare upon her tortured face sets no pulse free, 
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REVIEWS 
A DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS 


Conversation at Midnight, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Harper and Brothers. 

Conversation at Midnight is that book which in its orig- 
inal form was, by a remarkable mischance, destroyed by fire 
and which, through an effort of memory as desperate as it 
was for long uncertain, has now been recovered. What could 
not be completely recalled, Miss Millay tells us in her Fore- 
word, has been reconstructed; and some recent poems have 
been added. It would be interesting to speculate on what has 
been gained, what lost, in the process, But it would not be 
profitable. For once we have granted the poet her conception 
and allowed these conversations their tone, it is not easy to 
say how they could have been bettered. But when they are 
ended, long after midnight, when the shouts of the last 
quarrel have died down and the last good-night been said, 
if we are conscious of having been more amused than moved, 
of having been, in fact, continually diverted and scarcely 
moved at all, the fault is not in the talk. The fault is in the 
plan. And that, of course, must have been there from the 
Start. 

It was, to be sure, a tempting plan, to bring together 
seven men of almost as many occupations, as unlike in their 
opinions as in their positions, but all alike in being seriously 
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concerned with the present disorder of the world. The host 
is Ricardo, who, though the son of a petty Italian nobleman, 
shows no Fascist adherence, but rather the subtle skepticism 
and aloof dignity of the aristocratic mind. It is to his house 
in Tenth Street, New York, that the others come. To no 
small extent, he is the arbiter of their differences and, more 
than any other among the characters, he seems to represent 
the controlling play of the poet’s mind. He is, like most 
of his guests, in his forties. John, the gifted and unsuccessful 
painter; Pygmalion, a very successful, rather sophisticated, 
and on the whole obnoxious writer of stories for popular 
magazines; Carl, who is Communist and poet; Father An- 
selmo, who is Catholic and musician: all have reached that 
doubtful age when a man must know, if ever, by what force 
or reason he lives. Merton, the prosperous stockbroker, is 
there to represent wealth and the pursuits of the wealthy un- 
der Capitalism. He is sixty-eight, sufficiently sustained, and 
not only materially, but morally, by the substance of past ac- 
complishments. It may be because he is a product of the past 
that he is less troubled than the others by present uncer- 
tainties. If he cannot be justified by his works, he will be 
by their profits. And as a matter of fact, he believes, pro- 
foundly, in the works. Lucas is twenty-five, in love, and 
unhappy. He is full of contempt for those corrupting words 
of the contemporary world, which, as in the advertising copy 
he writes for a little pay, are put between the populace and 
the objects for which they must be persuaded to give their 
money. Perhaps because of this, he has less to say than any 
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of the other characters. Or it may be because he alone is 
young enough to survive on none but animal faith. 

For it is in the demand and the desire for faith on the 
part of man that is found the center of all these conversa- 
tions. “But you have time,” Ricardo says to the priest. 


Pascal had time; you all have time 
Who have the time to think. 
Your Church is built upon a rock of doubt,—on three 
Denials and a dozen hearts of little faith. 


What a man believes, he lives with quietly. They build 

No Church upon the daily rising of the sun, who how! not 

With terror while the dragon eats the sun. 
But of all these men, ironically, it is the Capitalist only who 
seems to be living with becoming quiet on his small faith 
and a large income. 

The talk begins after dinner, harmlessly enough, with a 
discussion of quail-shooting and the training of hunting dogs. 
It continues, ranging widely, again and again is interrupted, 
lightly or angrily, is dropped by one speaker and taken up by 
another. It can go both high and low, be grave or ribald; i 
is frequently witty and not very often poetic; it is concise, 
apparently casual and convincingly masculine. The men, it 
seems, have little good to say of the women in their absence. 
On one occasion, Merton, Pygmalion and Lucas take on 
the rhymes and manner of Ogden Nash to do up the oppo- 
site sex, with such farcical force that henceforth it has 
almost no place in the conversations. 

It is to faith they return. And since the speakers are of 
the contemporary world, and have met in New York, it is 
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inevitable that sooner or later they should be involved in 
what was only a little while ago being proclaimed as a 
living faith. Carl still holds to Communism and precisely 
because he is a Communist shows himself alert to catch on 
any conversational hook to hang his undoubting argument. 
None is so slight, so small, but he can find a way to attach 
to it a great mass of Marxian doctrine. Possibly he is more 
fervid than orthodox. But then Merton, the capitalist, is in 
the room and serves continually to inflame him. The host 
is obliged to observe, 


It is a pity these communists feel called upon to imbibe not only 
their morals 

But also their manners, from Marx; 

The grandfather of present-day communism regrettably has 
stamped his progeny 

Not only (and this only cn occasion} with the broad philosophical 
brow, 

But also with the narrow humourless vanity and the shrill spite 

That marred somewhat his articulation then as now. 

He was a talented, intolerant, jealous, nasty old man. 


This is a dramatic poem in the limited sense that each of 
the characters speaks from his own and not directly from 
the poet’s mind. ‘The case for capitalism could hardly be 
better put than Merton puts it, and the curious thing is 
that, for all that the Communist tells him that not only he, 
but the system that made him, fattening together, is now 
“so overweight it can hardly waddle,” and promises both 
an early extinction, 

If you have tears 


For a prehistoric monster prepare to shed them now, 
For it’s about to croak, 
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he leaves us with an impression of august solidity. Certainly 
he stands up under Carl’s onslaught of argument and per- 
sonal vituperation very much better than Carl’s argument 
withstands the counterattack. Admirable he may not be, but 
solid Merton seems — and if this is odd in a stockbroker, I 
can only conclude that he represents not only the accumu- 
lated fat of capitalism, but even more the advantages of an 
undeluded, if somewhat limited, mind. Whereas in Carl, 
delusions have quite taken the place of thought. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay has not been known for her 
lack of sympathy for those in revolt, nor has she been silent 
in her protests against an unjust and imperfect society. She 
has, I cannot doubt, put the best case she imaginatively 
could for Communism. But it would seem in this year of 
1937 it is no longer possible for one of good will to put up 
a case for Communism, The argument depends too much on 
statements which resemble their father, the wish, far more 
than their mother, the fact. 

Nothing could be more tempting than to bring together 
in a room a group of men and let each speak his heart out. 
For so the poet can give play to all the opposing opinions 
which, at any given moment, disturb his mind with claims 
and counterclaims. But in the end we are left with merely 
a diversity of opinions and there is nothing in literature that 
has less lasting power. This is not the first time the device 
of Conversation at Midnight has been employed and there 
are instances of its use which last. But if I may cite The 
Courtier in comparison, I think we can see that, though all 
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the men and women gathered about the Duchess of Urbino 
have to say has an interest that is more than historical, at 
least while we are reading Castiglione’s account of their 
conversations, once the book has been long closed, what remains 
in the mind is not so much what was so eloquently said, no, 
not even the wonderful discourse on love that only ceased 
when the candles had turned pale in the dawn, but the emo- 
tion with which the author has been able to endow his char- 
acters. But they were not only names. They were those 
whom Castiglione had known, honored, loved, and all, or 
nearly all, when he wrote were gone in death. Out of all the 
discussions about the courtier, nothing stays longer than the 
passionate and poignant cry, “The Duchess, too, is dead.” 
And it is precisely that feeling for her characters that is lack- 
ing in Miss Millay’s book. They are dramatized points-of- 
view. What they have to say matters, on occasion, no doubt, 
matters profoundly. But they are all argumentative. And I 
am inclined to think that even now it is as dangerous to 
argue in poetry as ever Queen Elizabeth once made it out 
to be in the presence of princes. John Peale Bishop 


AN END TO THE ABSTRACT 


Out of the Picture, by Louis MacNeice. London: Faber & 
Faber. 


“So you think it is all a matter of love? 
And what do you think love is a matter of? 
Matter is the word for it.” 


In this way, Venus begins her damnation of the human 
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race for the neglect of life. It is a long speech, and a good 
one, but not any better than many others in this play which 
is perhaps the most remarkable of all the new poetic plays. 

It was inevitable that Louis MacNeice should write a 
play, not for fashion, but because his own peculiarly dra- 
matic sense (in poems like An Eclogue for Christmas and 
Eclogue by a Five-Barred Gate) demanded a longer form, 
and greater play between opposing forces. “Thus, in Out 
of the Picture, the promised farce turns to tragedy, and the 
adventure of Moll O’Hara which began with the attempt to 
save her lover’s single completed picture, ends with her mur- 
der of Portright, artist and lover, and the destruction of 
Paris as the last gigantic peace conference fails. In the 
meantime, the ordinary in life shifts to the extraordinary; 
the final ludicrous nonsense is uttered, the last apologies and 
excuses are made. At the end, Moll says, “I will give you 
sons. Good luck go with them.” After her, the Radio- 
Announcer speaks: 

“Walk among statues in the dark, 
The odds are you will break your neck — 
Here ends our hoarded oil.” 

But the author cannot wish more than good luck. He is 
too honest to pretend he can see through the fog; his hopes 
lie most in a revitalization of man by man’s attending to his 
own business, by getting out of the air and back to earth. 

The mechanics of the play are well handled, and it should 
be effective drama in production. The long-rhythmed, lithe 
verse which MacNeice has made his own is the more remark- 
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able here, the clear and precise imagery is very fine, and if 
one remarks resemblances to the plays of Auden, it is not 
improbable that these men see things from somewhat the 
same angle, though the results are individual. Not only has 
Classic English drama made its contribution to this revival, 
but Gilbert and Sullivan have added their share. It would 
be helpful for writers like Maxwell Anderson to read 
Utopia, Ltd., if only for exercise. 

There must be something to laugh at, if one is to cry. 
The Dog Beneath the Skin had its mad-house scene, and 
Out of the Picture has the auction with its ‘Hymn of the 
Collectors,” the sale of the Hoptonwood Stone elephant and 
of Portright’s masterpiece to Clara de Groot the film-star 
(for three guineas and her autograph). When Portrigl 
kills Sir Sholto Spielmann, minister of peace, and one of the 
direct causes of the war, the resolution and succeeding events 
are prepared for and inevitable, much more so than if the 
author had cried through the first act. 

There remains only the chance to give one or two more 
samples of the poetry. This, from Moll’s speech between 
the acts: 





it 


“The world runs at hazard, we must counterfeit, 
Affect to copy the world, let chance do all it likes, 
Give whom it will for parents or for lovers, 

Mark out the field with accidental landmarks, 
And we will do the rest. 

Action is the cream of life and we will act 


By our own rules on any stage we strike.” 
And this, spoken by an unseen chorus: 
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“Shall we remember the games with puffball and plantain, 
Searching for the lost handle to the silent fountain, 
Hiding in the shrubbery, shutting our eyes and counting? 


Shall we remember the marigolds parading, 
Smell of grass and noise of the corncrake railing 
And the fun of dragging a stick along the paling?” 
Louis MacNeice has come a long way from Blind Fire- 
works. Let us hope he will go still further. 


Samuel French Morse 


SENTIMENT AND FORM 


Poems 1929-1936, by Dudley Fitts. New Directions. 

Had this collection of poems appeared ten years ago it 
would have been accorded a more enthusiastic reception than 
it will probably get from most quarters today. I make this 
observation at the outset not to pre-judge Mr. Fitts’s accom- 
plishment but rather to indicate that an estimate of his verse 
is apt to be based to too great a degree upon his limitations, 
which are, at the present time, more readily discernible than 
his virtues. This may be a commentary on the poet as well 
as on his readers; it is also the result of changing tastes and 
fashions. The very qualities that Mr. Fitts will be censured 
for today are those that would have won him praise a few 
years ago. Which of these two opinions is right is not the 
issue. Both, if offered as critical evaluations of Mr. Fitts, 
must be rejected because both are founded on but a single 
aspect of his verse. His other, less obvious qualities have not 
been considered. And these are the qualities which give his 
verse whatever individuality and eloquence it may have, as 
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they are the ones which, in an age that perhaps unavoidably 
lives by absolutes, are most likely to be overlooked. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fitts cannot be absolved of all responsi- 
bility in this connection. Since 1929 poetry has undergone a 
definite and inevitable change of outlook — a change marked 
primarily by an increased concern with moral, social, and 
political problems. The poet’s sympathies and interests have 
altered; he has come to hold a different conception of his 
function, of his relation to his age. Not so Mr. Fitts, whose 
poems, though written since that date, reflect sentiments and 
perceptions more characteristic of the previous decade. They 
are sentiments that found fullest expression in the work of 
Pound and Eliot. Like these men, many of whose stylistic 
traits he has taken over (as witness his falling cadences, 
esoteric allusions, and juxtaposition of classicism and slang), 
he voices an attitude of disillusionment and despair tempered 
by irony and wit. But because he is writing at a later point 
in time, that is, at a time when these sentiments have lost 
their raison d’étre, he is unable to bring to them the same 
vigor and conviction. Whereas Pound was disgusted and 
Eliot agonized by contemporary brutality and anarchy, Fitts 
tends to exhibit boredom and polite cynicism: 


—Our sawdust blood asks nothing. We who ask 
ask nothing. We who hear in the sudden drum 
within us only the jazz of marathon-dancers 
pumping a witless tempo 

have become 
calico sphynxes for a Saturday masque: 
There are no fortunes and no answers, 


This note is struck repeatedly; it might be described as the 
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Sentiment and Form 


poet’s theme-song. ‘There is an acquiescence in defeat, an 
absence of struggle, that make for a certain narrowness, self- 
sufficiency and, at times, complacency. 

Mr. Fitts is least successful when his disillusionment is 
self-conscious rather than lyrically spontaneous, when it seems 
the result of an attitude rather than of assimilated experi- 
ence. In most of the longer poems — Chant Dissident is 
perhaps the best example —the sentiment is offered as a 
quasi-philosophical commentary, is conveyed through abstract 
rather than sensory terms. In the short lyrics, however — 
and Mr. Fitts’s talent is essentially a lyric one — the emotion 
is objectified; there is unity of sentiment and form. Here 
the poet contents himself with the presentation of conven- 
tional moods such as nostalgia and melancholy and achieves 
a coherent and convincing poetic statement. The poetic per- 
sonality is not diffused through any contradiction between 
approach and expression. Alborada del Insomne, Ya se van 
los pastores, Fifth Anniversary, and The Angel of Goodbye 
reveal Mr. Fitts at his best. They stand above changing 
tastes and fashions and comprise an authentic contribution to 
the lyric verse of our day. T. C. Wilson 


LILLIPUT 


Prismatic Ground, by Marguerite Young. Macmillan. 
The Muse, disgusted in an age barren of most things 
poetic, has lately turned her back on lyric poetry to give us 
a spate of something else. But when one is wallowing in a 
deep of stream-lined streams of consciousness, to find a book 
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of clear-voiced lyrics is a treat. It is like looking up between 
skyscrapers at the Dipper in the night sky. 

As frequently, distinction is achieved in Prismatic Ground 
by ignoring the trend of fashion. The poems in the book 
are not personal, except as they reflect an individual mind. 
They are objective and varied — arranged carefully so that 
each lyric stands by itself instead of blurring into a sequence 
of similar thought. ‘This, I think, is proper in a book of 
short poems of irregular lengths and varying motifs. Like 
beads on a string, they make a unity, but may be counted off 
separately, enjoyed and remembered alone. 

The author’s main trick of craftsmanship is a Katherine 
Mansfield way of making the tiny thing momentous by sur- 
rounding it with subtleties of connotation implied but never 
stated. Picking her way with sure but delicate footsteps 
among all sorts of fragile images, she leads us through plenty 
to starvation and makes us like it. Meanwhile we find our- 
selves by a miracle grown so small we can look up through 
waving grasses to the immensities of butterflies’ wings, glow- 
worms, wild crab-apples, blue field-mice, and all earth’s 
obscure and humble creatures. 


In Lilliput where 

The night is a firefly 

And the wild grasses curve 

Obscuring the sky ... 

In Lilliput 

The lady died. 
and all things being relative, a death in miniature seems 
here as important as a holocaust. 
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Lilliput 


This method has its dangers. Sometimes the deliberate 
search for esoteric properties shows through the lines. There 
is a limit to the number of odd and beautiful things one may 
use in a poem. If Miss Young sometimes gets caught with 
a surplus, however, she has illustrious apologies and examples 
in the work of Léonie Adams and Elinor Wylie. It is neces- 
sary to be adroit, to dilute the concrete with metaphysics, to 
use the brittle and temporal not for itself, but only to sug- 
gest the imperishable and eternal. This, the author of Pris- 
matic Ground has learned: 


Chiselled immaculate in sunlight, heavy 

With waxen leaves and clear-cut bloom, 

Yet by the moon drift persuaded, the pear tree 
Has branched in shadows through her room, 


So thick is the flower of the wild white bough 
Mirrored in her still sleeping now, 

No one can tell which is the tree 

Ot bloom refiected, which is she. 


Occasionally, in these poems, there is a technical sleight- 
of-hand which leads the reader to expect regularity in rhyme 
or rhythm and gives him neither. The result is not dis- 
appointment, but an amused surprise: 


Indeed the populace is largely 
Composed of fowl and creatures 
Four-footed. It would seem to me 
Small for heaven’s fires. . 


In another book, Marguerite Young will probably be 
more sparing in her use of legend and fantasy. Perhaps she 
will become an artificer less like Cellini and more like Da 
Vinci. If she keeps her queer magic her readers will follow 
her happily out of Lilliput into alargercountry. J.N.N. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Having brought Porrry through its most tragic and crit- 
ical year, Morton Dauwen Zabel has asked permission to 
retire to the Advisory Committee in order to carry on more 
fully his creative and academic work. The editorial duties 
of the magazine have always demanded a sacrifice of time 
and energy on the part of the distinguished writers and 
critics who have served on its staff. In the face of such a 
request we have no choice but to comply, while hoping that 
we shall not lose altogether the advantages of Mr. Zabel’s 
collaboration. George Dillon, who has headed our Advisory 
Committee for some years, becomes Editor with this issue. 


NEWS NOTES 


We record with sorrow the unexpected death, on October 12, 
of Frances Shaw (Mrs. Howard Van Doren Shaw) of Chicago, 
one of Poetry’s oldest and most valued contributors, This news 
reaches us as we go to press. There is thus no time to review the 
long history of her friendship with the magazine, or to express 
adequately what Poetry owes to its association with her rare per- 


sonality and serene spirit. One of her last acts was to send 





gift, on October 11, with these words: “The magazine has my 
good wishes as it always has had.” 
Since the earliest days of Harriet Monroe’s enterprise, her deli- 


cate and truly felt stanzas have often appeared in these page: 
Few poems that we have presented have been so much quoted and 
anthologized as her brief lyric, Who Loves the Rain, first printed 
in Poetry for March, 1914. Her most recent entry was the num- 
bered sequence of poems, To Death, published in June, 1937. Of 
this sequence, we reprint the last poem, which may indeed be the 
last she wrote: 
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News Notes 


When I am close to you, 

And your bright hair is stirred 
By even my lightest breath, 

I could not be so glad 

Unless I knew of Death. 


Death the Uniter... 

When our world is done 
No trick of age shall part us, 
We are one. 


When I am close to you, 

And your bright hair is stirred 
By even my lightest breath, 

I could not be so glad 

Unless I knew of Death. 


In Frances Shaw, Chicago loses a beloved and distinguished citizen, 
and Poetry a most loyal friend. 


The Poetry Society of America announces that candidates for 
the Shelley Memorial Award of 1937 are now being considered. 
The jury consists of Dr. Elias Lieberman, Principal of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Dr. Howard Baker of Harvard University, 
and Mrs. Roberta Swartz Chalmers of Kenyon College, Ohio. 
According to the will of Mary P. Sears, the jury is to select some 
living American poet, with reference to his or her genius a 
need, this poet to receive the current year’s net income from a 
trust fund of $20,000. Suggestions and information are to be sent 
to Dr. Elias Lieberman, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brocklyn, 
New York. 

Three painters have been appointed by the Federal Arts Project 
to do a series of murals for the new Post Office in Decatur, IIli- 
nois. These murals will be designed to show the political history 
of the state, its social and industrial development, and its natural 
and human resources, Mr. Edgar Britten, the distinguished young 
0 artist, having undertaken to picture the resources of his 
has wisely included among these the arts. To represent 
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poetry he has chosen Carl Sandburg. We heartily applaud this 
choice, which will seem the inevitable one only to those unac- 
quainted with official honors. 


Mr. Ted Malone, who reads poetry every day on the radio, is 
offering a daily prize of ten dollars for the best poem received. 
Manuscripts, which will not be returned, must be original and 
unpublished. Each must be typewritten on a separate sheet of 
paper bearing the author’s name and addréss, and mailed to 
Mr. Malone in care of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. It is assumed that each poet grants 
permission for the use of his poem on the air, whether it wins a 
prize or not. Payment of the prize constitutes purchase of the 
poem, which may also be used in a monthly page of poetry con- 
ducted by Mr. Malone in the Pictorial Review. 


As a happy contrast to the cheap banalities which are usually 
given to radio audiences under the name of poetry, we are glad 
to note that Padraic Colum, the well-known Irish poet and dram- 
atist, has inaugurated a series of poetry readings over the NBC- 
Red Network. These may be heard every Monday at 1:00 p.m. 
and every Friday at 12:45 p.m., eastern time. Mr. Colum shares 
the program with Joseph White, the Irish singer once celebrated 
as “the Silver Mask Tenor.” 

Under the sponsorship of the Academy of American Poets, a 
memorial fund in honor of Elinor Wylie is being collected, through 
a large committee of writers and admirers, for the purpose of found- 
ing an annual fellowship for the benefit of American poets. An 
appeal has been broadcast, and several readings have been held 
in New York toward raising the first contributions to the fund. 


We take pleasure in welcoming a mid-western contemporary, 
The Beacon, Chicago’s new liberal monthly edited by Sydney 
Justin Harris, which began publication in June with offices at 160 
N. LaSalle Street. No magazine of this character ever entered a 
more virgin field or faced an icier challenge. Well edited and 
vigorously written, The Beacon bids fair to be equal to its oppor- 
tunities. Among contributors to the October number are Governor 
LaFollette of Wisconsin, Robert Morss Lovett, and Ira Latimer. 
Chicago has long needed such an organ, dealing tersely and uncom- 
promisingly with matters of the first importance, and including 
book-reviews and other features. We wish The Beacon a long life 
and a large circulation. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Mr. Rolfe Humphries, of New York, is well known as a contribu- 
tor of verse and criticism to periodicals. He has been active in 
the League of American Writers, and was co-editor of the recent 
anthology of Spanish war ballads, And Spain Sings. 

Miss Margaret Walker, who makes her first appearance in Poetry, 
was born in 1915 in Birmingham, Alabama, and went to school in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana. She has done social service 
work in New Orleans and Chicago, and in 1935 was graduated 
from Northwestern University, where she was a member of the 
campus Poetry Society. She is now employed on the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project in Chicago, and is working on a novel. 

Mr. Michael Roberts, of London, England, was the editor of our 
most recent English Number (January, 1937) and is the author of 
Poems and The Critique of Poetry, both issued by Jonathan Cape. 
Last year he edited the Faber Book of Modern Verse. 

Mr. Marshall Schacht, now resident in New York, was born in 
1905 in Brookline, Mass., and was educated at Dartmouth and 
Harvard. He has contributed to many magazines, including 
POETRY. 
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Theodore Roethke, another well-known contributor, was born in 
Saginaw, Michigan, and was educated at the University of Mich- 
igan and at Harvard. He is now in the English Department at 
State College, Pa. 

Mr. D. S. Savage, who is also known to our readers, was born 
in 1917 in Essex, England, and now lives at Enfield, Middlesex. 

Mr. L. Robert Lind is a professor of Classics, English and Ro- 
mance languages at Wabash College, Indiana, and has published 
verse in Poetry as well as The Sewanee Review, College Humor 
and other journals. He has a volume of 
lication. 

Mr. Sydney Salt, who has returned from Europe to New York, 
is at present living at Woodstock. The Caravel Press of Palma, 
Mallorca, published his Thirty Pieces in 1934, as well as a volume 
of stories, Contemporary Legends. 

Mr. Daniel W. Smythe lives in Haverhill, Mass., and has con- 
tributed to Scribner’s, Harper's, The American Mercury, and other 
magazines, as well as to Poetry. 

Mr. Rupert Hodge, whom we introduced last month, was born 
in London in 1908, and has “lived a quiet unexciting life” in that 
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capital. He has not yet published a volume of poetry. 

In addition to Miss Walker, the following poets make their first 
appearance here in this issue: 

Mr. C. Bradford Mitchell was born in New Bedford, Mass., 
and now lives in Boston. He spent six years teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

Miss Kathleen Sutton lives in Anniston, Alabama. Savila Har- 
vey (Mrs. Winfield Townley Scott) lives in Providence, R. I., and 
has “published almost no poetry since several years ago at Pem- 
broke College.” 

This month’s prose contributors are well known to our readers: 

John Peale Bishop lives in South Harwich, Mass.; Samuel French 
Morse in Danvers, Mass.; Philip Blair Rice in Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Winfield Townley Scott in Providence, R. I.; T. C. Wilson and 
Robert Fitzgerald in New York City. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Cold Morning Sky, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan Co. 
The Story of Lowry Maen, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 
The New World, by Edgar Lee Masters. Appleton-Century Co. 
On My Way, by Marion Canby. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Gardener Mind, by Margaret Haley. Yale University Press. 
The Hills Grow Smaller, by Zoé Akins. Harper and Bros, 
Mirror to Mortality, by Martha Keller, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Road to America, by Frances Frost. Farrar and Rinehart. 
The Everlasting Minute and Other Lyrics, by Louis Ginsberg. 
Liveright Pub. Corp., N. Y. C. 
Love of Earth, by Marguerite Scribner Frost. Poets Press, N. Y. C. 
Flame Against the Wind, by Florence Wilson Roper. Wings Press, 
x 2..& 
Eggs in a Blue Bowl, by Dion O’Donnol. Wagon & Star, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Sprays of Goldenrod, by Letitia P. Hardesty. Stratford Co. 
It Was Wisdom, by Krebs Friend. Mzrgent Press, N. Y. C. 
Alcazar, by Egerton Clarke. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
London, England. 
A TRANSLATION: 
Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter and Other Poems, by Federico 
Garcia Lorca, in the original Spanish with the English transla- 
tion by A. L. Lloyd. Oxford University Press. 
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